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of the custom of Paris as a distinctive body of law, from its origin in 
the feudal chaos of the tenth and eleventh centuries through all the 
main stages of its development to its decline in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is a condensed, though careful, treatment. Im- 
portant problems are inevitably left unsolved. One looks in vain, for 
example, for an exact answer to the question why the local customs of 
the region coalesced and emerged as the usus et cotisuetudines Francie 
circa Parisius at the end of the twelfth, or certainly early in the 
thirteenth, century, before the definite constitution of the prevote et 
vicomte de Paris, as equivalent to the bailliage, with fixed geographical 
boundaries and a court of appeals at the Chatelet. But probably an 
exact answer cannot be given. The dependence of the development of 
the custom upon the larger transformations of social and economic evo- 
lution is brought out with great skill and insight. 

In the two books which follow the introduction, and which make up 
the bulk of the volume, the author addresses himself to the content of 
the custom of Paris — to the growth and transformation of the actual 
rules of customary law which determined the status of nobles, freemen, 
serfs, and minors and regulated the holding and transfer of allods, 
fiefs, censives, champarts, etc. We have to do with a detailed treatment 
of a mass of law, in which the jurist somewhat overshadows the his- 
torian, and we get not so much a history of the evolution of custom 
as a series of expositions of the customary law in successive epochs — 
the Middle Ages, the sixteenth century, etc. But where so much is 
given it would be ungrateful to complain. This is a work of immense 
industry, and of interest to students in many fields. 

C. W. David. 

The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries from the Earliest 
Times up to the Industrial Revolution. By Herbert Heaton, 
M.A., M.Com. [Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, X.] 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1920. Pp. xii, 459. 16 s.) 

Within self-imposed limits this is an excellent book. Written at 
first as a thesis on the condition of the Yorkshire woolen and worsted 
industries in the eighteenth century, it has been expanded to the limits 
indicated by the title. In the completed work the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries still claim two-thirds of the pages and these parts 
naturally remain most intimate and original. In them we catch glimpses 
of letter-books and of municipal or judicial records not accessible 
outside of Yorkshire, and contributing much to concreteness of descrip- 
tion and illustration. 

It might seem that an account of the woolen industry in an area where 
it rose early and finally became pre-eminent would serve as an epitome 
of its development in England as a whole. In a measure this is true. 
But to the end of the seventeenth century Yorkshire was only one of 
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three large producing areas and its stuffs remained, as they had been 
from the first, coarser and cheaper than those of East Anglia or of the 
Southwest. Its principal towns, too, except the city of York, came late 
into the field, and its worsted industry was a tardy expansion at the 
expense of East Anglia. The area described, therefore, is not quite 
typical either in its early history or in the character of its product, 
limitations of which Mr. Heaton is, of course, aware. 

To the story of the earlier centuries the author has brought new 
information got from the alnage accounts. From them he has compiled 
a valuable table showing the contribution of all English counties to 
the 40,000 broadcloths annually made for sale at about 1470. York- 
shire's quota was then just under 5000, of which nearly one-half came 
from the city of York and only two-fifths from the West Riding. Even 
so, the output of the West Riding towns, with which the future lay, 
was three times as great as it had been in 1397. During the fifteenth 
century, therefore, there began in them and especially in Halifax a 
development of the domestic system which replaced the craft arrange- 
ments characteristic of the fourteenth century and of the city of York. 
From this conclusion of Mr. Heaton's, true as it is for Yorkshire, we 
may not generalize; for he has not got from the alnage accounts all 
that they reveal. Indeed, his total of 40,000 broadcloths would be re- 
duced somewhat had he worked out the three-year average which, he 
admits, is desirable but which he thinks unattainable; and he should 
have noted that the years around 1470 were presumably years of de- 
pression. In particular he has not attempted to get the output for all 
of England at the end of the fourteenth century, as he has done for 
Yorkshire, nor in the middle of that century, for which time he misses 
the accounts altogether. An examination of these documents would 
have shown him that Yorkshire was laggard both in her general indus- 
trial development and in her breaking away from the craft system. 
Nor does his account of the Merchant Adventurers, the conveyers of 
English cloths to foreign markets, add much to our knowledge. He 
even fails in text and bibliography to refer to Schulze's account of 
the rivalry of English and Hanseatic merchants for the Baltic trade, 
a tale which reveals pretty clearly the ultimate mart for thousands 
of English woolens. 

From the sixteenth century, however, the narrative is adequate. 
Mr. Heaton contends that most Yorkshire clothiers were humble men, 
each producing little more than one kersey a week, and that the pre- 
dominance of such in contrast with larger producers is the only dif- 
ference between the domestic industry of Yorkshire and that of the 
Southwest. He describes the frauds of the trade, especially the exces- 
sive stretching of cloth, the activity of the state in restraining these 
abuses and in regulating wages, the tenacious and successful conflict 
of the clothier with the alnager intent on a higher tax upon kerseys, 
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the depression of the early seventeenth century due to pestilence and 
war, and the concurrent struggle to maintain foreign markets threat- 
ened by the mercantilist ideals of Holland and France. With the eigh- 
teenth century he brings us to the " period of progress ". Between 
1740 and 1800 the broadcloths produced in Yorkshire increased from 
41,441 to 285,851 and the narrow cloths from 58,620 to 169,262 — all 
this before more than twenty factories had appeared in the county. 
Some of the causes ascribed are of a general character — trade with a 
newly established colonial empire and improvements in national finance 
and communication — but particularly explicable of Yorkshire's advance 
was its supply of water-power, now fully utilized. The phenomenon 
of an eighteenth-century development, practically independent of the 
impetus given by new machinery and the factory system, suggests 
that forces were then at work in England which cannot be described in 
a narrow formula. For a scholarly exposition of this development, 
illustrated with vivid details of the conditions of manufacture and 
marketing, we owe Mr. Heaton much. 

H. L. Gray. 

Tudor Constitutional Documents, A. D., 1485-1603. With an His- 
torical Commentary. By J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., Fellow and 
formerly Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1922. Pp. xxii, 636. 37 s. 6 d.) 

This beautifully made volume does for the whole Tudor period in a 
more complete way what Prothero does for the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. in his Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents. 
Salient statutes, parliamentary debates, cases, reports of treason trials, 
extracts from pamphlets, essays, and letters are marshalled to illustrate 
the foundations of the Tudor monarchy, the church settlements of 
Henry VIII. and his children, the functions of the king's secretary, 
and of the Council, the constitution and jurisdiction of the various 
courts, the law of treason, the organization and working of local gov- 
ernment, the place of Parliament in the state, and finance. 

The extracts are carefully chosen, and little of importance in the 
printed sources has been omitted, except perhaps Dudley's Tree of Com- 
monwealth, a rare and important commentary on Henry VII. 's sys- 
tem. The most valuable and original section is that on local gov- 
ernment; the most serious omission is the failure to discuss in a com- 
pact chapter the Tudor theory of sovereignty, although of course that 
is developed from place to place all through the book. The section on 
the church settlements, covering 189 out of 626 pages of text, is dis- 
proportionately long. In the discussion of the monasteries the attempt 
is again made to discover whether or not the monks were really evil 
in their living, without a suggestion of the real question whether the 
monastic establishments were any longer fulfilling any social or economic 



